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being driven by three soldiers to become army recruits. 
The men had apparently been taken from the fields — at 
least they had their sickles in their hands. War never 
seemed a more despicable thing than here, where it sends 
these simple-hearted farmers off to fight for a govern- 
ment that has already robbed them of a large per cent of 
their labor." 

. . . Eev. Fred Alban Weil, of Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, has addressed a letter to President Wilson, suggest- 
ing as a step toward universal peace that the custom of 
saluting the President and other officers by the firing of 
guns be changed to an appropriate salute with the flag. 
He says : "Let the firing of salutes for the President and 
all others be abolished, and instead be substituted the 
display of a special flag, or the dipping of the national 
colors in such manner as may be prescribed. * * * I 
trust that the office will be honored no less by the sub- 
stituting of the flag for the gun." It is estimated that 
the cost of a Presidential salute is about $12,000, and 
that in the course of a year $100,000 are thus unneces- 
sarily expended. Mr. Weil's position is that this is all a 
mere matter of custom sanctioned only by military rules, 
a mere sentiment handed down from the musty past. 



President Wilson's Appeal at Gettys- 
burg, July 4, 1913. 

"Fbiends and Fellow-citizens : I need not tell you 
what the battle of Gettysburg meant. These gallant 
men in blue and gray sit all about us here. Many of 
them met here upon this ground in grim and deadly 
struggle. Upon these famous fields and hillsides their 
comrades died about them. In their presence it, were 
an impertinence to discourse upon how the battle went, 
how it ended, what it signified! But fifty years have 
gone by since then, and I crave the privilege of speak- 
ing to you for a few minutes of what those fifty years 
have meant." 

After referring to the heritage of the past and to the 
difficulties of the present, the President continued : 

"May we break camp now and be at ease? Are the 
forces that fight for the nation dispersed, disbanded, 
gone to their homes forgetful of the common cause? 
Are our forces disorganized, without constituted leaders 
and the might of men consciously united because we 
contend, not with armies, but with principalities and 
powers and wickedness in high places? Are we content 
to lie still ? Does our union mean sympathy, our peace 
contentment, our vigor right action, our maturity self- 
comprehension and a clear confidence in choosing what 
we shall do ? War fitted us for action, and action never 
ceases. 

"I have been chosen the leader of the nation. I can- 
not justify the choice by any qualities of my own, but so 
it has come about, and here I stand. Whom do I com- 
mand ? The ghostly hosts who fought upon these battle- 
fields long ago and are gone ? These gallant gentlemen 
stricken in years, whose fighting days are over, their 
glory won? What are the orders for them, and who 
rallies them? I have in my mind another host, whom 
these set free of civil strife in order that they might 
work out in days of peace and settled order the life of a 
great nation. That host is the people themselves, the 



great and the small, without class or difference of kind 
or race or origin ; and undivided in interest, if we have 
but the vision to guide and direct them and order theii 
lives aright in what we do. Our constitutions are their 
articles of enlistment. The orders of the day are the 
laws upon our statute books. What we strive for is their 
freedom, their right to lift themselves from day to day 
and behold the things they have hoped for, and so make 
way for still better days for those whom they love who 
are to come after them. The recruits are the little chil- 
dren crowding in. The quartermaster's stores are in the 
mines and forests and fields, in the shops and factories. 
Every day something must be done to push the cam- 
paign forward, and it must be done by plan and with an 
eye to some great destiny. 

"How shall we hold such thoughts in our hearts and 
not be moved? I would not have you live even today 
wholly in the past, but would wish to stand with you in 
the light that streams upon us now out of that great day 
gone by. Here is the nation God has builded by our 
hands. What shall we do with it ? Who stands ready to 
act again and always in the spirit of this day of reunion 
and hope and patriotic fervor? The day of our coun- 
try's life has but broadened into morning. Do not put 
uniforms by. Put the harness of the present on. Lift 
your eyes to the great tracts of life yet to be conquered 
in the interest of righteous peace, of that prosperity 
which lies in a people's hearts and outlasts all wars and 
errors of men. Come, let us be comrades and soldiers 
yet to serve our fellow-men in quiet counsel, where the 
blare of trumpets is neither heard nor heeded and where 
the things are done which make blessed the nations of 
the world in peace and righteousness and love." 



The Evolution of Patriotism. 

By Paul B. Blanshard, University of Michigan. 

(Prize oration in Intercollegiate Peace Association contest at 
Lake Mohonk. May 15, 1913.) 

Eobert Southey has asked through the lips of a little 
child the greatest peace question that the world has 
known. He pictures a summer evening on the old bat- 
tlefield of Blenheim. On a chair before his vine-clad 
cottage sat old Kaspar, while his grandchildren — Wil- 
helmine and Peterkin — played on the lawn. Suddenly 
Peterkin from a near-by brook unearthed a skull and, 
running, brought it to Kaspar's knee. The old man 
took the gruesome thing from the boy and told him 
that this had been the head of a man killed in the great 
battle of Blenheim. Then little Wilhelmine looked up 
into her grandfather's face and said : 

"Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they fought each other for." 

Here we have the central question in the problem of 
war. Why do men fight ? Through the answer to that 
question lies the path to world peace. 

Few men fi>ht today for glory. Modern militarism 
has no place for Lancelots and Galahads. The glory of 
the regiment has absorbed the glory of the individual. 
Few men fight today to gain great wealth. The treas- 
ures that glittered before Pizarro do not tempt our sol- 
diers. Materia] wealth is more easily won in factory or 
farm or mill. Few men fight today for religion. The 
conquest of religion has become a conquest of peace; 



